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THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM. 1 

THE system of choosing the president and vice-president by 
electors is established in the Constitution of the United 
States. To amend that Constitution is not easy, even where there 
is no objection to the proposed change. Jackson, fifty years ago, 
proposed to extend the term of the president from four to six 
years and to make him ineligible. That was right, and was gen- 
erally favored as a great reform; but it is not yet adopted. Some, 
however, propose to abolish the electoral college altogether, to 
choose the president and vice-president by a direct vote, and to 
let a plurality of the popular vote of all the states make that choice. 
As such a change would decrease the power of the small states 
and enlarge that of the great ones, and thereby affect the dignity 
and equality of the states as such, so far as now recognized in that 
choice, it would certainly meet with serious, and probably with 
successful opposition. While it is only in the Senate that the ab- 

1 This paper was prepared by the late James Rood Doolittle, sometime Senator 
from Wisconsin, shortly after the general election in November, 1884. At that 
general election, it will be remembered, G rover Cleveland was elected president 
of the United States over James G. Blaine. Judge Doolittle was greatly interested 
in that campaign, and contributed to the result with his voice and vote for Mr. 
Cleveland. The able and distinguished character of Judge Doolittle, his great 
familiarity with all matters pertaining to the public service and to official life, his 
long and intimate connection with public affairs, local and national, both in an 
official way and as a member of the legal profession, his luminous presentation of 
the questions considered in this paper, make the publication of it a contribution 
of more than passing interest or of ordinary value, whether viewed in the light of 
history or of politics. Although the article was prepared by request, it has never 
been published. It came into the possession of the undersigned, who has been 
engaged in the preparation of a sketch of the distinguished publicist. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, December, 1903. Duane Mowry. 
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solute equality of the states is guaranteed forever, it is not likely 
that the smaller states would ratify an amendment to deprive 
them of their relative power in choosing the chief executive. Each 
state now casts two votes in the electoral college, as a state, which 
would not be the rule in case of a direct vote by the people. Be- 
sides, a majority of all the electors is now necessary to a choice. 
If no one has that, then the choice is to be made by the House of 
Representatives, where each state has one vote and a majority of 
all is necessary, and where Rhode Island would be equal to New 
York. It is therefore safe to conclude that such a change is not 
practicable, as it would fail to be ratified by three-fourths of the 
states. It might also be feared and opposed as a step towards 
centralism. As long as parties in the great states are evenly bal- 
anced, the smaller ones might retain their relative weight; but in 
a crisis two or three great states might unite their vote and over- 
whelm the other states in the choice of a president. 

Against the wisdom of a direct popular vote it might also be 
objected that a president might be chosen by one party and a 
vice-president by another, in which case the death of the presi- 
dent would change the control of the government from one party 
to another. Within the last twenty years' two presidents have 
been assassinated, and mainly for political reasons. Both as- 
sassins, it is true, were near if not across the border line between 
sanity and insanity; yet the motives for those bloody deeds were 
more or less political. They were not done from personal malice, 
but to remove the president. Neither act ousted the party in 
power; but both show how dangerous it might be to have a single 
life stand between the continued power of a great party and the 
installation of its opponent. 

The idea which underlies a presidential election is peaceful 
revolution. At stated intervals, the people not only change the 
names of their rulers, but change the administration and policy 
of their government, by peaceful revolution, which is authorized 
and regulated in the Constitution itself. That is both the essence 
and the crowning glory of our system. What other nations, un- 
der other forms of government, cannot do except by bloody civil 
war and expending millions of treasure, we do without shedding 

1 Ex-Senator Doolittle was writing in 1884. — D. M. 
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one drop of blood, by peaceful assemblies, free discussion, and 
the ballot. But when such a change is once determined upon by 
the sovereign people, it is certainly wiser that the vice-president 
should be chosen to carry out the same policy as the president 
whose place he is to fill in case of a vacancy. 

But an important and very desirable change in our electoral 
system which would remove many of its evils can be made with- 
out abolishing the electoral college or disturbing the relative 
power of the several states in that body. 

That change should provide that two electors at large, for pres- 
ident and vice-president, be chosen by a plurality of the voters of 
each state on a general ticket, and that one elector be chosen by 
a plurality of the voters in each congressional district. This would 
preserve to each state the same relative weight in the choice which 
it now has. It could be effected before another presidential elec- 
tion, if all the states would join in it by common consent. But 
it is doubtful, to say the least, whether all of them acting inde- 
pendently would join in adopting it. Jealousies, arising from 
doubts whether they would always stand by it in case a partisan 
advantage could be gained by overthrowing it, might prevent it. 
Probably the only way in which it could be adopted would be by 
a change in the Constitution. That, as we have said, is not easy 
to be made, and it could be made only if favored by both of the 
great existing parties. 

But should that change be made, two electors in each state 
would be chosen by the party which casts a plurality of the votes 
of the entire state, and one elector in each congressional district 
by the political party which casts a plurality of the votes in that 
district. The electors chosen in each state would thus very nearly 
represent the relative strength of its political parties. A state 
would not vote as a unit for president and vice-president unless 
all of its electors were of the same party faith; and minorities 
would not be so completely stripped as at present of all part in 
the election of the president. 

The proposed measure is neither so radical nor so popular as 
the direct vote; but while it retains the conservative feature of the 
electoral college and leaves undisturbed state representation in 
that body, it is a long stride toward the exercise of local power 
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by the people, and in practice it would undoubtedly secure the 
same result as a direct vote by the people. 

Among the great benefits of such a change, first of all, it would 
put an end to the solid North and to the solid South. All par- 
ties would be national. Sectionalism would cease to be of ad- 
vantage to any party. Republicans would choose electors in Dem- 
ocratic states, and Democrats would do the same in Republican 
states, and both would be guided by the spirit of nationalism. 
While each state would have the same number of votes, the people 
in each state would be more truly represented in the electoral col- 
lege. As the matter now stands, each state in the electoral col- 
lege practically votes as a unit. A very small plurality in a large 
state has therefore a most potent voice in determining the result. 
As the unit vote of a state in the electoral college is the only ground 
upon which the unit rule in a nominating convention can be de- 
fended, it would follow that if the state ceased to vote as a unit in 
the college which chooses, the unit rule in the convention which 
nominates the president and vice-president would cease also; and 
that would give to the people of each congressional district a 
voice in those important bodies where the candidates, by virtue 
of an unwritten law almost as binding as the Constitution itself, 
are placed in nomination for these high offices. 

Again, the change here suggested would prevent making any 
one or two states the great battle ground of a presidential elec- 
tion. The real contest would be all along the line. Each con- 
gressional district wherever located, whether in Maine or Lou- 
isiana, would be equally important as a battle-field. 

By such a change, also, we might hope to see an end to those 
corrupt schemes and combinations to carry or defeat a plurality 
in a single state. The tendency of political affairs of late years, 
with the increase of wealth and the enlargement of the powers of 
the central government, has been in the direction of the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money in presidential elections. No patriot 
can view without sincere alarm the use of vast corruption funds 
in those elections. If one party resorts to it, the other is driven, 
willing or unwilling, to similar methods. The laudable ambition 
of the worthy is thereby smothered; the cunning and avarice of 
the vicious are aroused. The better elements of society are re- 
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pressed, and the worst are stimulated to prodigious activity, by 
an atmosphere tainted with greed and dishonor. In late presi- 
dential elections, hundreds of thousands, if not millions, have 
been expended in doubtful states, in order to obtain a plurality 
of their popular vote and thus secure their unanimous electoral 
vote. It is probable that so long as the inducement remains the 
practice will continue and its demoralizing effects increase with 
time and exercise. If the battle in a great state could be reduced 
to a contest over the two electors at large, it is manifest that the 
inducement for the expenditure of large sums of money in carry- 
ing the state would be gone. The election of president would be 
rendered more peaceful, and less liable to provoke bitterness, and 
possible strife, as over a fraud as charged in Louisiana in 1876, 
or over a close result as in the recent election in the state of New 
York, where a change of six hundred votes would have reversed 
the result of the presidential election. 

Both political parties can well afford to adopt the proposed 
amendment. While it might seem a concession on the part of 
the Democratic party, which has just regained power, to divide 
with its opponent the electoral votes' of Northern states which it 
now has and of others which it may perhaps be able to secure, 
still the leaders of that party may well rely on the people and on 
its recognized ability to carry a majority of the congressional dis- 
tricts and a majority of the electors to be chosen therein. The 
Republican party can also favor the proposition, for it would as- 
sure to that party electoral votes, not only in the South, but in 
several of the close states of the North which it is in danger of 
losing altogether in case its victorious opponent shall succeed in 
securing a small plurality in them. But beyond and above any 
consideration of temporary, or future advantage, both parties 
ought to favor the measure as a means of purifying our political 
life, and of placing the choice of president and vice-president 
nearer the people and more fully within their control. 

Had this system been in force in 1876, Tilden and Hendricks 
would have been declared elected and would have been inaugu- 
rated without a question; and at the recent election the result 
would have been the same as it now is. Each state would have 
chosen two electors at large, corresponding to the number of sen- 
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ators. In all there would have been 76, of whom 40, chosen by 
the twenty democratic states, would have cast their votes for 
Cleveland; and 36, chosen by the eighteen republican states, 
would have cast their votes for Blaine. The several congressional 
districts in all the states, if judged by the result in electing mem- 
bers of the House, would have cast 183 votes for Cleveland, and 
141 for Blaine. Cleveland would have been chosen by a majority 
of 46 votes, instead of a majority of 37 under the existing electoral 
system. 

But analyze the vote, and some striking results appear. For 
instance, New York, instead of 36 under the present system, 
would have given only 19 votes for Cleveland and 17 for Blaine; 
while Ohio, instead of 23 votes for Blaine, would have given 11 
for Cleveland, and only 12 for Blaine. Similar results would 
appear in most of the states. A few at the North, like Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Kansas and Nebraska, would have 
given all their votes for Blaine; and a few at the South, such as 
Alabama, Texas, Mississippi and Georgia, would have done the 
same for Cleveland. But the minorities in most of the states 
would have had a potential .voice in the electoral college. The 
sectional idea of a solid North on one side and a solid South on 
the other would have disappeared; and at the same time the 
presidential election would have been brought nearer to the people. 

Such a change in our electoral system would be popular and 
consistent with the spirit of the age; and while tending to purify 
our political life, would promote peaceful elections, and thereby 
insure the permanency of our institutions. 

James Rood Doolittle. 

Note. In the above article the author points out what the results 
would have been in 1876 and 1884 had the system he advocates been 
in use. A study of the presidential elections since the last mentioned 
date shows that the results would have been practically the same 
under either system. The following table has been compiled from the 
World Almanac; on account of contests, etc. the figures are only 
approximately accurate, but sufficiently so for our purpose. 
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States 
Carried 
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tives 
Elected 


Actual 

Electoral 

Vote 


Electoral 

Vote 

Under Proposed 

System 


1888 










Republicans 


20 


166 


233 


206 


Democrats 


18 


159 


168 


I9S 


1892 » 










Republicans 


16 


126 


US 


158 


Democrats 


23 


220 


277 


266 


Populists 


5 


8 


22 


18 


1896' 










Republicans 


23 


206 


271 


252 


Democrats 


22 


134 3 


176 


178 


Populists, etc. 




16 




16 


1900 










Republicans 


28 


198 


292 


254 


Democrats 


17 


iSi 


I5S 


185 


Populists, etc. 




8 




8 



The above figures show that the proposed system would tend to 
lessen the majority of the victorious party, and would also give one or 
more electoral votes to any party strong enough to carry one or more 
districts, even though the party should not succeed in carrying a single 
state. In consequence there would be greater Likelihood, in cases 
where there should be more than two parties, that the choice would 
devolve upon the House of Representatives. 

It is worthy of remark that in the election of 1892 the proposed 
system received a trial in the state of Michigan. In that state, which 
is normally Republican, a Democratic legislature and governor carried 
through a law which provided that one elector should be chosen in each 
of the twelve congressional districts, and two electors for the state at 
large. The result was that, although the state as a whole went Re- 
publican, the Democrats won the day in five districts, and consequently 
gained five of the fourteen electoral votes. It is needless to say that 
the Republicans repealed the law when the new legislature met. 

Paul Lelord Haworth. 



1 The two Representatives for Rhode Island were in reality not chosen until the 
spring of 1893. 

* One vacancy in Missouri. 

3 Including 15 classed as Fusionists. 



